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LARRY ZIAK 


It is with heavy hearts that we need to let you know that Larry Ziak, 
our custodian for the past fifteen years, collapsed on August 15, 2022 
and passed away shortly afterwards. 

Larry was quirky, old school in his respect and manners, humble, 
gentle, clever, intelligent, hardworking, thrifty, resourceful, and always 
seemed to have a twinkle in his eye. He was so much more than a custo- 
dian: he moved tables and chairs, cleaned, painted, weeded and pruned 
in the garden, mowed lawns at the Heritage Museum and Firefighter's 
Museum, moved supplies for offices and gift shops, always making us 
aware of supplies that were running low. He did a thousand things that 
go unnoticed by most of our visitors. Larry always greeted each of us 
with “what can I do for you today?” 

He was so private and never wanted to attend any of our staff or volun- 
teer get togethers. Yet, for so many of us, he was family. We will cherish 
his friendship, dedication, tireless efforts, and his unique perspective. 
We will fondly remember so many moments with Larry. 
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THE LOFGREN SONS 


COME TO AMERICA 
By the Editor 


known to historians around 
the state as the Oregon Heritage 
Commission Coordinator from 
2002 to 2016, sent the following 


I YLE JANSSON, WHO is well 


message: 

“You probably already know 
that Nils Lofgren, who has been a 
guitarist for Bruce Springsteen for 
a quarter century, has roots in Asto- 
ria. His father lived in Astoria for 
about twenty years before moving 
to Chicago, where Nils was born in 
1951. Nils and I are something like 
fourth cousins, with our ancestors 
living in the central Swedish prov- 
ince of Varmland and before 1600 
in Finland. Here is what I wrote 
about Nils. 

Nils Lofgren, a musician 
who has played with Neil Young 
and Bruce Springsteen, was 
born June 21, 1951, in Chicago. 
His great-x7 grandfather, Mick- 
el Israelsson, was a grandson of 
Pével Olofsson Suhoinen and a 
great-x7 grandfather of mine. 

Lofgren’s father, Adolf, was 
three years old when he left 
Varmland to move to Astoria, 
Oregon, with his parents. Nils 
Lofgren grew up in Maryland. 
He began playing the accordi- 


on at age five, with traditional 
Swedish folk songs as part of his 
repertoire. “I still play Swedish 
folk music,” he said in a recent 
interview. “The melodies are 
beautiful.” 

Lofgren became a profession- 
al musician at age seventeen 
and joined Neil Young’s band. 
He played piano and guitar 
and sang on Young’s platinum 
album “After the Gold Rush.” 


Nits LOFGREN 
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ZLINHDS TUVD AT OLOHG 


His first solo album was 
“Nils Lofgren” in 1975. He 
joined Springsteen’s E Street 
Band as guitarist in May 1984 
and continues to play for the 

band. He joined Ringo Starr's 
All-Starr Band in 19809 for its 
world tour and played or record- 
ed with Branford Marsalis, Cab 
Calloway, Patti Scialfa, Willie 
Nelson, Graham Nash, David 
Crosby, Martin Sexton. Margo 
Reed, Mary Ann Redmond, 
Tom Lepson, Bob Berberich 
and the Lofgren Brothers. 

Kyle Jansson added: 

“My grandfather came to the 
U.S. from Sunne in 1907. Actu- 
ally, a farm several miles west 
of Sunne called Backetorp. 
We've been around Sunne-Tors- 
by-Grasmark-Lysvik area since 
the Swedes started keeping 
records.” 

Kyle Jansson, 
Monmouth, Oregon U.SA. 


VARMLAND COUNTY, SWEDEN 


ASTORIA’ LOFGREN FAMILY 


In December 2021, Saturday 
Night Live featured a performance 
of Bruce Springsteen’s Band with 
Nils Lofgren as guitarist. Nil’s 
father, uncles and aunts, grand- 
father and grandmother, and 
great-uncles lived in the Astoria 
area, went to school, and worked 
here. If you shopped or worked in 
Astoria from the 1950s to the 1970s, 
chances are you saw members of the 


Lofgren family every week. Carl 
Lofgren was a mail carrier whose 
route covered the shops downtown. 
His brother Harry was the butcher 
at Safeway, and their cousin Walter 
was the union “rep” for culinary 
and tavern workers. Except for one 
or two persons, all those with the 
Lofgren surname in Astoria direc- 
tories belonged to one family. The 
Astoria family might have disap- 
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peared into the past except for that 
email from Kyle Jansson, which 
inspired a search for the Lofgren 
family history in Astoria. 


SWEDES TO THE 
LOWER COLUMBIA 

From about 1888 to 1930, the 
names of about a hundred and fifty 
young men and a handful of women 
appeared on a list of immigrants 
from the Lysvik and Sunne parish- 
es in the central part of Sweden, not 
far from the Norwegian border, all 
of them were headed to Astoria. It 
was a time of growing population 
and not enough work in Sweden 
at the same time that logging the 
forests along the Columbia River 
required a growing workforce. 
Among the pioneer loggers on the 
West Coast were men like Simon 
Benson from Norway and the Olson 
brothers Frans, Charles, Adolf, and 
August, who came from Sweden in 
1890. They built skid roads, rail- 
roads, trestles, and log dumps in 
the woods across the Columbia 
River in Washington. The timber 
seemed inexhaustible, and the 


work required immense stamina 
and long hours of climbing about 
on rough terrain. Deaths and inju- 
ries were not uncommon, and the 
facilities were primitive. In the early 
years, the men crowded into unsani- 
tary, cold shacks, much like the plac- 
es Karl Marlantes describes in his 
2019 book Deep River. 

One by one, the sons of Nils Olof 
(Olson) Lofgren and Karolina Nils- 
dotter came to the Northwest to 
work in the woods and later in Asto- 
ria. Olof E. came in 1902, Oscar in 
1903, Julius in 1909, and August in 
1911. Oscar is not mentioned in the 
family reports as having come to 
the U.S. Nils Olof would have been 
twenty-three in 1903, so he may 
have come for a short time. Adolf 
Mortimer’s name did not appear 
on the list, although he also came 
to Astoria. 

1. Olaf Emanuel (Emil) 1879- 
1930 

2. Nils Oscar 1883-1960 

3 Karl Julius 1885-1947 

4. August Hilmer 1892-1970 

5 Adolf Mortimer 1895-1973 


THE SONS 


OLor EMANUEL (EMIL) LOFGREN, BORN IN 1879 


Olof Emanuel (known as Emil) 
had the most puzzling history of 
any of his brothers. The records 
show there were two men with the 
same name, different birth and 
death dates, and wives and children. 


One page on ancestry.com listed 
Emil as born in 1885 and dying in 
1930, giving a San Francisco funer- 
al record that year as proof of his 
death (strangulation by hanging). 
It also lists his wife’s parents as his 
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parents and only lists one child out 
of the four that he had. (This is an 
example of the way in which fami- 
ly histories can be scrambled and 
this one has since been removed.) 
Emil did not die in 1930 but lived a 
couple of decades more and had a 
second family. 

Emil was born on November 6, 
1879, in Lysvik, Sweden. He came to 
the U.S. in 1902 when he was twen- 
ty-three years old and was soon at 
work logging. The December 14, 
1907, Morning Astorian reported that 

“Lars Bowman and Emil Lofgren are 
in from Grays Bay logging camp for 
a few days.” 


EMIL’s FIRST FAMILY 

Emil Lofgren married Mae Ellen 
Kennedy, the daughter of Thomas 
and Eliza Kennedy, in Astoria in 
1910. Thomas Kennedy was a saw 
filer in a logging camp at Salmon 
Creek, Washington, where Emil 
was working. When Thomas and his 
wife Eliza weren't living at the camp, 
they lived in Astoria, where Eliza 
operated a hotel at 3 West Astor 
Street (now Marine Drive, near the 
present location of the Sub Shop). 
The Kennedys’ daughter, Mae Ellen, 
gave birth to Walter Harold Lofgren 
in 1910 and, two years later, Edna 
Rose Lofgren. 

In 1913, Emil and Mae were living 
in Astoria, boarding at 511 Commer- 
cial. He worked as a carpenter in 
town. Two years later, Mae was list- 


ed by herselfin Astoria, with rooms 
at 578 Commercial. The 1920 and 
later census records show the chil- 
dren, Walter and Edna, living with 
their grandmother, Eliza Kenne- 
dy, in the logging camp at Salmon 
Creek, Washington. The explana- 
tion was found in the records of the 
Oregon State Archives. Emil had 
divorced Mae in 1919. 

Mae Ellen had taken off for 
unknown parts, abandoning her 
children. A divorce was granted 
with the provision that the children 
would be under Emil’s control but 
could be placed with Mae Ellen’s 
mother if Emil wished. Eliza 
Kennedy took Walter and Edna 
Rose to live in the logging camp at 
Salmon Creek and then in Astoria. 
Their mother did not return to Asto- 
ria until 194.6 when she again lived at 
the hotel owned by her mother, who 
died in 1943. Mae Ellen married 
twice more, first to Joseph Colom- 
bo, who operated the Club Café 
at 452 Bond in Astoria, and then 
to Ole Kraakmo in 1950 in Taco- 
ma. Ole died in 1956. In 1959, May 
Ellen was working at the Mermaid 
Tavern, operated by Edna Rose and 
her husband, Walter Irvin Joseph- 
son. After retirement she lived in an 
apartment house on West Marine 
Drive near Hume Street. She died 
in October 1983, and her ashes were 
placed in her father’s grave at Ocean 
View Cemetery. 
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EMIL’s SECOND FAMILY 

By the time of the 1920 census, 
Emil Lofgren was living with the 
Englund family and Louis Bjork 
at 1261 Franklin (now about 27th 
and Marine Drive). The Lofgrens, 
the Bjorks, and Axel Englund, a 
half-brother to the Bjorks, were 
from Lysvik, Sweden. Next door 
was the Nordquists, including 
Lena Bjork Nordquist (also from 
Lysvik), a widow with four children: 
Hazel and Helen, their older sister 
Ethel and their younger brother 
Albin. (Descendants of these fami- 
lies include John Englund and Hal 
Snow.) That same year Lena and 
Emil were married. 

Lena Bjork Nordquist Lofgren’s 
story was told by her daughters in 
the Fall 2009 Cumtux. Their only 
reference to Emil, their stepfather, 
was a conversation with his wife 
telling her he wanted the girls to 
quit high school and go to work. 
Lena insisted they would go to 
school. The result was a compro- 
mise—they continued to go to 
school and worked part-time. Lena 
and Emil had two children, Amel 
and Lena, who died in 1922 and 
1924 and are buried in the Lewis 
and Clark Cemetery (Riverview), 
where Lena’s first husband, Albin 
Nordquist Sr., was buried in 1916. 

Lena helped support her family 
by working outside the home as a 
laundry woman at Columbia Hospi- 
tal. She was active in many organi- 
zations: Trinity Lutheran Church, 


Women of the Moose, Order of Vasa, 
and the Royal Neighbors. In 1946, 
Emil and Lena Lofgren celebrated 
their 25th wedding anniversary. 

Lena’s son, Albin Nordquist, was 
a second lieutenant in an infantry 
company that took part in the inva- 
sion of France in World War II. He 
was wounded and captured by the 
Nazis and later returned to the U.S 

By 1940, Emil was a watchman 
at the Port of Astoria. Lena died 
in 1952, and about a year later, on 
August 14, 1953, Emil Lofgren died 
at home. He was remembered in his 
obituary as one of the best-known 
carpenters in Astoria. 


EDNA ROSE LOFGREN 
JOSEPHSON 

Emil’s daughter, Edna Rose 
Lofgren, who lived with her grand- 
parents near the house of the Joseph- 
son family, married Walter Irwin 
Josephson when she was about 17 
years old. They had two daughters, 
Nancy M., and Betty May. Walter 
worked for the C.R.P.A. cannery, 
and then about 1953, the couple 
operated the West Side Fish Mart 
and, in 1955, the Mermaid Tavern. 
He spent his last years working as a 
fisherman and moved up the hill to 
1190 Jerome. 

Edna Rose Lofgren Joseph- 
son died in 1978 in Clatsop Coun- 
ty and was buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery. Her husband died 
in 1990. Nancy and Bettie May 
Josephson graduated from Astoria 
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High School in 1949 and 1951. Both 
appear to have been good students, 
active in school organizations, and 
often in leadership positions. Both 
married. When they returned to 
Astoria in about 1990, they lived in 
the new condominiums over the 
water on 3rd Street near their fami- 
lies’ old homes and businesses. 


WALTER LOFGREN 

By 1930, Thomas and Eliza 
Kennedy had moved with their 
grandchildren, Walter and Edna 
Rose, to Astoria to live in Eliza’s 
hotel at 3 West Astor. After school, 
Walter worked at the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Doro- 
thy Boyle saw Walter frequently 
at the telegraph office and wrote 
about businesses on 12th Street 
in the Winter 2009 Cumtux. “Of 
course, you must remember Walter 
‘Peanuts’ Lofgren,” she wrote, “who 
delivered the telegrams that came 
in. I recall ‘Peanuts’ wore a khaki 
uniform, and one would see him 
all over town on his trusty delivery 
bicycle.” 

Walter graduated from high 
school with the January seniors in 
1931. He had little presence in the 
yearbook when he was a senior, with 
the exception of his senior photo, a 
note about his part in a play, and 
this vague comment: “The short- 
est answer is doing.” In contrast, 
his step-brother, Albin Nordquist, 
who graduated the following year, 
took part in many school activities; 
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CLASS PHOTO OF WALTER LOFGREN, 
1931. 

he was president of the Hi-Y’s, vice 

president of the Student Council, 

and president of the January Senior 

Class of 1932. He also played foot- 

ball. 

By 1936, Walter was a bookkeep- 
er for plumber Peter F. Brach and 
had moved out of his grandmother's 
hotel to the Norblad Hotel at 14th 
and Duane, where he lived on his 
own. A few years later, Walter’s 
army enlistment form shows that 
he had finished four years of high 
school, was sixty-nine inches tall, 
and weighed 140 pounds. He was 
single with no dependents. He was 
inducted into military service on 
September 16, 1940, in the Head- 
quarter Company 3rd Battal- 
ion 186th Infantry, 41st Division, 
and was stationed at Fort Lewis. 
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In the Summer 1996 Cumtux, F. 

Warren Lovell wrote about Walter 

at Company L at Camp Murray, 

Walter ‘Peanuts’ Lofgren” he wrote, 

“was mess sergeant....He blew the 
whistle for breakfast, which always 
meant a rush to try to get to the 
front of the line to avoid standing 
out in the rain.” 

After war was declared, Walter 
was made Master Sergeant and then 
Staff Sergeant and was stationed in 
Australia. His father, Emil Lofgren, 
shared a letter from Walter with the 
Astorian, who printed it on April 19, 
1944: “Were here to do a job, and 
the quicker we get it over and get 
home, the better.” Walter received 
two service ribbons for the New 
Guinea and Papuan campaigns in 
the South Pacific. 

After his return home, Walter 
sold cigars and worked as a bartend- 
er at Thiel’s Restaurant. In 1946, 
he married Doris Marie Lund- 
gren Grotting, who worked at a 
dry-cleaning shop. Walter was a 
business agent for the Culinary 
Workers Union. Several stories 
about Walter appeared in newspa- 
pers across the northwest, having 
to do with his work as chairman for 
the First District of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education. 
A 1962 article tells of him proposing 
amendments to a fraternal organi- 


“« 


zation property tax exemption law. 
In 1974, he worked to make chang- 
es in the rules of the Oregon Liquor 
Control Commission. The height 


of his career was probably when 
he was photographed as one of the 
local dignitaries greeting President 
John F. Kennedy at Tongue Point in 
1963. (See the centerfold this issue.) 

Walter and Doris moved to Port- 
land in 1966, where he spent his last 
years. He served on the Oregon 
Commission for the Blind and the 
Oregon Fish and Wildlife Commit- 
tee. He was amember of the Astoria 
American Legion, the Elks Lodge, 
the V.F.W., and 40 et 8. He was also 
a twenty-five-year member of the 
Eagles Lodge. Walter died on Janu- 
ary 21, 1990, at the age of seven- 
ty-nine, and was buried at Willa- 
mette National Cemetery in Port- 
land. 

His obituary notes that he was 
the father of Sandy Bossom of 
Portland and had three stepsons. 
His wife, Doris Marie, the daugh- 
ter of William and Selma Lundgren, 
died in Portland in 2003 at the age 
of eighty-seven. 


NILs Oscar LOFGREN, 
BoRN IN 1883 

Little is known about the second 
oldest brother, Nils Oscar Lofgren, 
as he was said to have remained in 
Sweden. He was born in Lysvik in 
1883 and died in 1960. He married 
Alma Maria Kristofferson “Stefan- 
son,” and they had three children: 
Karl Nils, Greta Maria, and Olof 
Filip. The name of Oscar “Lof” from 
Lysvik, with a birth date of 1883, was 
found on a list of those leaving a 
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HILMER LOFGREN ON LEFT WITH HIS OLDER BROTHER JULIUS SHORTLY AFTER HIS 
ARRIVAL IN THE U.S. IN 1922. 


port in Sweden for Astoria. Perhaps, Lysvik, Sweden, came to the U.S. 
this was the second son of Nils Olaf on the ship Orlando in February 
Lofgren and his wife, who would 1909 at the of age twenty-three. He 


have been 23 in 1903. listed his occupation as a farmer 

but went to work logging in Salm- 

KARL JULIUS LOFGREN, on Creek in Pacific County, Wash- 
BORN IN 1885 ington. 


Karl Julius, the third son of Nils In August 1919, he married Lill- 
Olaf Lofgren and Carolina Nilsdot- ja Lahja (known as Lillian) Rinell, 
ter, born on December 13, 1885,in the daughter of Matt and Susanna 
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ASTORIA HIGH SCHOOL ZYPHRUS, 1938 


CarL KENNETH LOFGREN, 1938. 


ASTORIA HIGH SCHOOL ZYPHRUS, 1964. 
= 


JOANNA LOFGREN, 1964. 


Purtilo Rinell (Riippa), in Wahkia- 
kum County, Washington. Susan- 
na and Jacob Rinell had four chil- 
dren, all born in Astoria from 1879 
to 1886. After Jacob’s death, Susan- 
na married his brother, Matt Rinell. 
She had nine more children, the 
third being Lilja Lahja, born in 1893 
in Salmon Creek, Pacific County, 
Washington, where all nine were 
born (altogether fourteen chil- 
dren). Susanna was born in Isoky- 
ro, Finland, and her husbands were 
from Kalvia, Finland. This fami- 
ly was among the earliest to move 
from Finland to the Lower Colum- 
bia River area (and became one of 
the largest). 

Karl Julius Lofgren, general- 
ly known as Julius, appears on the 
1920 federal census at Salmon Creek 
Precinct, born in Sweden, thir- 
ty-four years old, and logging as a 
hook tender for the Olson Broth- 
ers. He had filed his first citizen- 
ship papers. Lillian (Lilja), his wife, 
was 26. In 1930, the couple lived 
with their young sons in the Salm- 
on Creek Precinct. It was often typi- 
cal for logging families in the area 
to move to Astoria, where better 
schools and more convenient living 
conditions existed. By 1935, Julius’ 
family was living in Astoria. They 
were at 222 Florence Avenue in 1940 
and then moved to 816 Florence. 
Julius continued to work across the 
river as a powderman (explosives), 
one of the most dangerous logging 
jobs. 
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In 1942, with the approach 
of WW II, he was hired by the 
Austin Company, contractors at 
Tongue Point. Julius died at Asto- 
ria on February 17, 1947, the first 
of the Lofgren brothers to die. He 
was buried at Ocean View Ceme- 
tery. Lillian worked at the C.R.P.A. 
cannery. She died on August 29, 
1970, and was buried there too. The 
sons, Carl and Harry, were both 
well-known in Astoria. 

Carl Kenneth Lofgren was 
born in Astoria on June 6, 1920. 
He attended school in Deep River, 
Washington, and moved to Astoria 
when he was 12. He attended Capt. 
Robert Gray Elementary School, 
and graduated from Astoria High 
School with the 1938 May Senior 
Class. Although people would 
remember him for being a warm, 
affable person with a friendly smile 
and always willing to stop and talk, 
the comment by his photo in the 
A.H.S. yearbook was brief “Born, 
Astoria, Oregon; Future, Undecid- 
ed.” 

After graduating from A.H.S., 
Carl worked as a salesman ata retail 
grocery store. He joined the U.S. 
Army on November 5, 1941, and 
served through the war. By 1949, 
he was a mail carrier for the Asto- 
ria Post Office on a route that took 
him on foot through downtown 
Astoria. He retired in 1970. A found- 
ing member of the Lewis and Clark 
Volunteer Fire Department, he 
was also a 40-year member of Post 


Harry NILs LOFGREN, 1964. 


CaRoOL LYNNE LOFGREN, 1965. 
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12 of the American Legion and a 
member of the Lewis & Clark Water 
Board. He married Agnes E. Niels- 
son, a nurse at Saint Mary’s Hospi- 
tal who later worked for Rafferty, 
Kerbel, and Neikes, physicians. The 
couple lived at Route 3, Box 144, in 
the Lewis & Clark area, where they 
raised two daughters. Carl died on 
March 14, 1995, in Beaverton. 
Daughter Carol Lynne graduat- 
ed from A.H.S. in 1965 and attend- 
ed Marylhurst College in Lake 
Oswego. She later graduated from 
Portland State University with a 
bachelor’s degree in psychology 
and sociology. She worked for the 
State of Oregon as a child advocate, 
retired in 2001, and died in Portland 
on April 23, 2002, at the age of fifty- 
four. She is buried in Ocean View 
Cemetery. Her older sister, Johan- 
na, was born in194¢ and died in 2019. 
Carl’s brother, Harry Nils 
Lofgren, was born in March 1922 in 
Astoria. He graduated from Astoria 
High School in 1941, and the note 
with his photo in the yearbook 
reports that “His future is Oregon 
State College.” No extra-curricular 
activities are noted. Harry worked 
for the same company as his father, 
the Austin Construction Compa- 
ny at Tongue Point, but World War 
II changed his plans. In November 
1942, he was inducted into the U.S. 
Navy, sent to the Naval Construc- 
tion Training Center (N.C.T.C.), 
and assigned to Platoon 8, Compa- 
ny D of the s1* Construction Battal- 
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ion stationed at Camp Endicott in 
Davisville, Rhode Island. He was 
released from service in January 
1946. Harry married Lila Sylvia 
Bumala in Longview, Washington, 
in 1953. Harry worked as a meat 
cutter at Safeway in Astoria for 
many years. They had two daugh- 
ters and also a son who passed 
away as an infant. Harry and Lila 
also raised Sandra Norgaard, Lila’s 
daughter by her first husband, Clar- 
ence Hosler. 

Harry Nils Lofgren died on 
March 8, 1986, and was buried at 
Ocean View Cemetery, as was Lila. 
Sandra died in 2017. 


AUGUST HILMER LOFGREN 

Known as August, Gus, Hilmer, 
A. Hilmer, and Hilmer A. August 
Hilmer was born on December 1, 
1892, in Lysvik, the next to young- 
est son of Nils Olaf Lofgren and 
Karolina Nilsdotter. He immigrat- 
ed to the U.S. in 1911. On his immi- 
gration records, he is described as 
single. His World War I draft regis- 
tration from June 5, 1917, shows that 
“Hilmer” had filed his first papers 
to become a U.S. citizen; he was 
of medium height and build with 
blue eyes and brown hair, working 
as a logger at the F. Bogle camp at 
Grays River, Washington. Robert 
Lofgren remembered his grandfa- 
ther remarking on the size of the 
trees. “One stand was so thick that 
they could hardly get a ten-foot 
whipsaw in to cut it.” W. N. Meserve 
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IMAGE FROM SVERIGE & AMERIKA (SEDEN & AMERICA), FEBRUARY, 2016. 


NILS ADOLF, FATHER OF SINGER-GUITARIST NILS LOFGREN STANDING ON THE 
LEFT. THEIR DAUGHTER EVELYN Maria (MIA), DAUGHTER DARLENE NEXT TO HER 
MOTHER, AND SON ROBERT IN HIS FATHER’S LAP. 


signed his draft paper at Grays River, 
the same man who signed Adolf 
Mortimer’s papers. 

August Hilmer returned to 
Lysvik, Sweden, where he married 
Frida Matilda Olivia Larsdotter on 
June 23, 1921. He returned to the 
U.S. alone sixteen months later, 
on October 23, 1923, with a final 
destination—Deep River, Wash- 
ington. His twenty-three-year-old 
wife and two children, two-year- 
old Nils and one-year-old Evelyn, 
followed on August §, 1925, almost 
two years later. On December 27, 
1928, another child was born to the 
couple, Lorence H., but he died just 
twenty-eight days later, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1929. He was buried in the 
Lewis and Clark Cemetery, where 


Emil and Lena Lofgren’s children 
had been buried. 

By the time of the 1930 census, 
August Hilmer and Frida and their 
first two children, Nils Adolph, 
eight, and Adeline Maria, six, were 
living in Astoria at 1220 Grand 
Ave. Hilmer was a naturalized citi- 
zen, working as a carpenter. From 
1936 to 1937, he built the house 
they would live in for the rest of 
their lives at 2441 Leif Erickson 
Drive (now renumbered 4877 Leif 
Erickson). They had four children: 
Adolph, eighteen; Evelyn Maria, 
known as Mia, seventeen; Darlene, 
nine; and Robert, six. Adolph had 
finished four years of high school 
and worked selling vegetables. 
August Hilmer was working for 
John Helstrom in 1941. Two years 
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later, he became the foreman of 
Helstrom Construction Company. 
According to Robert, his father was 
a finish carpenter and built many 
houses in Astoria. 

Maureen Sundstrom wrote in 
the Fall 2011 Cumtux: 

Frida Lofgren had a nurtur- 
ing warmth and gentle smile. 
When meeting her for the first 
time, people were immediately 
at ease. She was small in stat- 
ure but a dynamo. She eagerly 
participated in regular meet- 
ings and activities. She shunned 
the spotlight, preferring to work 
behind the scenes. ‘The office of 
chaplain, which she held for 
many years, was “right up her 
alley.” She was Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and on the 
Cultural Committee. The lodge 
benefited from Frida’s legend- 
ary culinary talents. Lodge 
members fortunate to be invit- 
ed to the Lofgren home remem- 
ber her hospitality and the deli- 
cious smells wafting from her 
kitchen. The minute visitors 
came through her door, Frida 
took them under her wing. In 
true Scandinavian fashion, she 
insisted they drink coffee and be 
stuffed with freshly baked good- 
ies. She organized the Swedish 
pea soup crew in the first years 
of the Scandinavian Festival. 

A little-known fact about Frida 
was her musicality. She played 
the zither and sang beautiful- 


ly. While shy about sharing 
this talent at lodge events, she 
did entertain in her home for a 
lucky few. These concerts were 
rare, and daughter Darlene was 
surprised that members even 
knew about her mother’s musi- 
cal abilities. 

In 1976 Frida received her fifty- 
year membership pin. Astor Lodge 
felt a deep loss in 1984 when she 
passed away at the age of eighty- 
one. Members who remember her 
describe her as their ideal “grand- 
mother.” 

August Hilmer was described in 
the same issue as having enthusi- 
astically attended the Vasa Club’s 
Astor’s Friday Night Socials, which 
included card playing and danc- 
ing. He participated in the Sons of 
Viking Club. August passed away 
on January 11, 1970, after suffering 
a brain injury when he was struck 
by an automobile. 


NILs ADOLF, AUGUST 

HILMER LOFGREN’S SON 

The first two children of August 
Hilmer and Frida Lofgren were 
born in Sweden: Nils Adolf, born 
in 1921, and Evelyn Maria (Mia), 
born in 1923. Arriving in the U.S. 
in 192s, they spent the rest of their 
childhood in Astoria. The front 
page of the May 15, 1936, Astoria 
Budget contained a story about Nils 
Adolph, a John Jacob Astor Junior 
High School student. It was an early 
note of attention for someone who 
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Astoria HIGH SCHOOL ZYPHRUS, 1939 


NILs ADOLF LOFGREN, 1939. 
FATHER OF NILS LOFGREN. 


would achieve much success, as did 
his brother. Nils Adolf attended 
Astoria High School, graduating in 
1939. The A.H.S. yearbook describes 
his school activities: “Born Lysvik, 
Varmland, Sweden; Livewire 3; 
Torch Honor 3-4; Assistant Astor 
Post Editor 5-6; Sophomore Presi- 
dent 3-4; Second Vice President of 
Student Body 5-6; Hi-Y Club 506-7- 
8; Glee Club 6-7; Editor Astor Post 
7; General Senior Ball Chairman 7; 
Future, Radio Production.” 

On April 19, 1940, Nils Adolph’s 
photo appeared in the Astoria 
Budget in a story about working 
at Fred Meyer. He worked too as 
a clerk for Ralph H. Shaw’s fruit 
store at §31 Commercial St., proba- 
bly saving up to attend the Universi- 
ty of Oregon. However, World War 
Il interrupted his plans. The March 
28, 1943, Eugene Register Guard 


published the names of twenty-five 
University of Oregon R.O.T.C. 
students who won promotions. 
One of them was a noncommis- 
sioned officer promoted to corpo- 
ral, Nils A. Lofgren of Astoria. His 
draft registration describes him as 
140 pounds, five foot six inches tall, 
with a ruddy complexion, blue eyes, 
and brown hair. 

‘The Astoria Budget gave status 
reports for Nils Adolf throughout 
the war: 


March 31, 1943, Leaving for 
Army: Nels A. “Dolph” Lofgren, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Hilmer 
Lofgren, is leaving here today 
for a California air corps training 
station. Young Lofgren arrived 
here from Eugene the first of the 
week, where he has been attend- 
ing University of Oregon. Heisa 
graduate of Astoria high school. 


Nov. 26, 1943: Nils A Lofgren, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Hilmer 
Lofgren, 2441 Leif Erickson 
Drive, has arrived at the San 
Antonio, Tex. Aviation center for 
his preliminary pre-flight train- 
ing, according to word received 
here this week. He was one of 17 
aviation cadets arriving there re- 
cently from the state of Oregon.” 


No Date: “Nils A. Lofgren, avi- 
ation cadet, is now at the army 
flight instruction school at 
Independence, Kans., for special 
flying training according to word 
received here by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Hilmer Lofgren.” 


“April 29, 1944: Aviation Cadet 
Nils Lofgren, son of Mr. And 
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Mrs. August Lofgren, has re- 
cently arrived at the Lubbock 
army airfield in Texas for his 
final period of pilot training. It 
was learned here this week”... 


“July 17,1944: Lt. Nils A. Lofgren 
arrived here Thursday from 
Lubbock, Tex., for an 18-day 
leave visit with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilmer Lofgren. 
Lieutenant Lofgren is a gradu- 
ate of Astoria high school and 
was attending the University of 
Oregon when he entered mili- 
tary service fourteen months 
ago. He graduated from the 
Texas army air corps school 
a week ago and received his 
lieutenant’s commission.” 


“Jan. 55,1946: First Lieutenant 
Adolf Lofgren of Astoria, anair 
force pilot in India and China 
since the fall of 1944 when 
he went overseas, is home 
with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hilmer Lofgren of Leif 
Erickson drive. Lieutenant 
Lofgren served asa pilot over 
the ‘Hump’ between India 
and China until war ended, 
after which he was stationed 
in China. He was out of the 
army and home in time 
for Christmas. He expects 
to stay here until next fall 
when he will enter college.” 


In 1951, Nils Adolf Lofgren 
moved to the east coast, where he 
found work as a manager of trans- 
portation safety and married Jose- 
phine Ann, whose family is from 
Italy. He died on December 7, 1997, 
and was buried at Arlington Nation- 
al Cemetery. Their children are Nils, 
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Tom, Mike, and Mark Lofgren. 
Tom is also a well-known musician. 


AUGUST HILMER AND FRIDA 
LOFGREN’S OTHER CHILDREN 

There was a considerable gap 
between the ages of the first two 
children of August Hilmer and 
Frida’s second two. (The first two 
were noted previously.) 

1. Nils Adolf, the father of musi- 
cian Nils Lofgren, was born on 
October 16, 1921, at Lysvik. 

2. Evelyn Maria (Mia, pronounced 

“my-a) was born April 22, 1923, at 
Lysvik, attended A.H.S., graduat- 
ing in 1941. Mia married and hada 
boy and a girl. 

3. Darlene was born in Astoria. 
She attended A.H.S., graduating 
in 1948. She was taking a commer- 
cial course in high school, and her 
plans for the future were to include 
Northwestern Business College. 
Darlene entered the Miss Astoria 
pageant in June 1949. That same 
year, she was working as a secre- 
tary for the Lovell Auto Company. 
She lives in Vancouver, Washington. 

4. Robert was born in Astoria. He 
won the American Legion award on 
May 21, 1948, and attended A.H.S., 
graduating in 1952. He then attend- 
ed Oregon State College. In 1974, 
a newspaper reported that, as an 
expert on the subject of dredging 
waterways, he had been invited to 
speak to students at the university. 
He was later vice president of the 
Western Pacific Dredging Company, 
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Astoria HIGH SCHOOL ZYPHRUS, 1948 
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Mia LOFGREN, 1941 DaRLENE LOFGREN, 1948. 


a Portland-based firm. He had also ADOLPH MORTIMER 
worked on Riddell and Anderson LOFGREN, 
Dredges and is now retired. BORN 1895 


Adolf Mortimer was born in 
Lysvik, Sweden, in 1895, the young- 
est male in the family and one of 
the last to come to the U.S. He 
returned to Sweden several times 
and finally remained there the rest 
of his life. According to Robert 
Lofgren, all but one of the other 
brothers had moved away, and 
Adolf Mortimer felt he was need- 
ed to help with their parent’s farm. 
Then he remained in Sweden as 
the years just seemed to slip 
away. Sometimes known as Adolf 
and sometimes as Mortimer, he 
appears in records on both sides 
of the Columbia River. Adolf was 
in the Swedish church books as an 
emigrant who had left Sweden on 
November 21, 1914, for “Nordamer- 
ika,” traveling alone. On June s, 


Astoria HIGH SCHOOL ZYPHRUS, 19652 


ROBERT LOFGREN, 1952 
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DARLENE LOFGREN NEILSON AND HER BROTHER BOB LOFGREN RECEIVING THEIR 
FIFTY YEAR MEMBERSHIP PINS. 


1917, when he filled out a registra- 
tion card for the World War 1 U.S. 
draft on June 5, 1919, he wrote that 

he had been born on January 18, 
1895, and had filed his first papers 

for citizenship (so he had been plan- 
ning to stay in the country.) He was 

a logger working for the H.B. & A. 
Logging Company, was single and 

had no military training. He was 

of medium height and weight with 

brown eyes and hair. W.N. Meserve, 
a merchant in Astoria, signed the 

form. Adolf was living in Deep 

River or Salmon Creek. 

By the 1920 census, Adolf lived 
in the Seal River Precinct, Wash- 
ington, boarding with the Hjalm- 
er Anderson family. He reported 


that he came to the U.S.in1914 and 
worked as a house carpenter. 

The manifest of the S.S. Stock- 
holm for April 2, 1921, lists Adolf 
Mortimer Lovgren, who was 
described as twenty-six years 
old, a single male, a member of 
the Germanic race, and a carpen- 
ter on his way to Astoria, Oregon. 
(Lovgren is the older alternate form 
of Lofgren.) 

In 1925, Adolf Mortimer was 
living with his brothers Hilmer A. 
and O. Emanuel (Emil) and Emil’s 
wife Lena at 374 Franklin Ave. in 
Astoria at the corner of 9th and 
Franklin. On June 3, 1930, he was on 
the New York, going to Southamp- 
ton, England, on the way to Sweden. 
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Then again, on July 6, 1935, Adolf 
was returning to Sweden, where he 
married Frida Maria Eriksson at 
Lysvik, Varmland, Sweden. 

His U.S. naturalization complet- 
ed, Adolf was a U.S. citizen who 
spent the rest of his life in Sweden 
except for short visits to the U.S. 
Adolf Mortimer and Frida Maria 
Lofgren had three children. Adolf 
died in Sunne, Sweden, on June s, 
1973. His grandchildren continued 
to visit August Hilmer and his fami- 
ly in the U.S. from time to time. 


OTHER LOCAL RESIDENTS 

FROM LYSVIK AND SUNNE. 

Besides the Bjork/Englund fami- 
ly mentioned in the story, other 
local residents from Lysvik and 
Sunne were: Olaf Bergstrom from 
Sunne, a worker for the Lower 
Columbia Dairy at Astoria. Erick J. 
B. Perssons from Lysvik was killed 
while logging at the Oregon-Ameri- 
can Logging Camp at Vernonia and 
was buried at the Lewis & Clark 
Cemetery. Also from Lysvik was 
Per August Larson, who came to 
Astoria in 1892. He had worked as a 
logger in camps in Grays River. 

Thanks to those who helped with 
this story: Kyle Jansson, Marianne 
Keddington-Lang, Larry Ziak, Susan 
Swanby, Terry Arnall, Robert Lofgren, 
Laura Torres, Sheryl Ginn, Michele 
Nielsen, and Mike Josephson. Please 
let us know if corrections or additions 
are needed, 503-338-4849. t> 
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Found in an on-line story about 
Nils Lofgren was the following 
caption: “Tom Lofgren, a graphic 
designer who plays and records occa- 
sionally, said he’s proud of his broth- 
er’s songwriting success and the cata- 
log of material he’s produced.” Nils 
Lofgren isn’t a household name, but 
is very highly regarded in guitar circles. 

“He's been in The New York Times 
crossword puzzle. That’s a level of 
success, isn’t it?” 

The music of Nils Lofgren and his 
brothers can be found all across the 
Internet from the nilslofgren.com site 
to youtube.com 
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PHOTO BY ERIC MARCEL 
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Nits LOFGREN IN CONCERT AT Tom LOFGREN 
CapDOGAN HALL LONDON JANUARY 2015 FREQUENTLY PERFORMS WITH 
HIS BROTHER NILS. 
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PHOTO BY LOVE LIFEIMAGES. 


MIKE LOFGREN 


Mark LOFGREN 


THE LOFGREN BROTHERS, TOM, MIKE, AND MARK, HAVE BEEN SINGING ALONG WITH 
EACH OTHER SINCE TOM AND OLDEST BROTHER NILS FIRST DISCOVERED ROCK ‘N’ 
ROLL. THOUGH THEY HAD RAISED VOICES TOGETHER PRETTY MUCH SINCE BIRTH, 

THEY FIRST SUNG TOGETHER ON STAGE ON THE OCCASION OF MIKE’S 30TH BIRTHDAY. 
SINCE THEN, THEIR MUSICAL INTERESTS AND FAMILY TIES HAVE BROUGHT THEM 


TOGETHER WHENEVER THE OPPORTUNITY ARISES. 
FROM HT1P://THELOFGRENBROTHERS.COM/ 
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FROM THE CITY TO THE STICKS 
By Laura Torres 


N THE EARLY 19705, after living in 
Eugene and Springfield, our family 
moved back to Astoria. Our parents 
had finished with their schooling 
and so decided to move out of the 
city and back to be near my grand- 
mother. My brother Bill and I were 
in the sixth (me) and seventh (Bill) 
grades at Lewis and Clark Consol- 
idated Elementary School at the 

time. 

I was used to city living where 
there was an abundance of stores 
and restaurants. Taco Bell had just 
opened a restaurant nearby. Bill and 
I could get on our bikes and ride 
over for a twenty-five cent taco. The 
local department store was close 
enough that we could spend our 
meager weekly allowance on candy 
and toys. The local swimming pool 
was just a few blocks away and our 
school, Maple Elementary, was one 
house away at the end of our grav- 
el road. Everything was close. We 
moved from there to a house way 
out in the sticks. The house was 
second from the end on Loukas 
Road, out past Fort Clatsop and the 
Crown Zellerbach log dump. It was 
surrounded by trees and hills with 
no stores, no school and little sign 
of civilization. The neighbors down 
the road, Gus and Monica Fennerty, 
had a couple of kids, Mickey and 
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Becky, so there was someone to play 
with but for a big part of our time 

we were by ourselves. In those days 

television was virtually nonexistent 

so far out in the woods so we had to 

find other things to do. The neigh- 
bors had sheep, pigs, horses and 

goats which gave us some things to 

help with. Most often I would work 
with their horse, Meretrix, brush- 
ing her mane and hair, scraping off 
bot fly eggs and cleaning her hooves. 
Also our phone was on a party line 

shared with the neighbors so you 

had to be careful when picking it 

up to make a call. If someone was 

already talking, hang up quietly so 

as not to disturb their conversation. 
After living in the city, this was like 

falling off the face of the earth. It 

was pretty isolated except for when 

we went to school. 

One day Bill and I were bored 
and decided to walk to the ocean. 
He thought we could take a short 
cut and just go over the hill. We 
left pretty early in the morning and 
climbed the very steep hill behind 
our house. At the top there was a 
path. We followed it until it came 
to a logging road. Not having any 
idea which way to go we went left. 
Naturally that was the wrong direc- 
tion. We followed the road until a 
trail appeared and went down the 
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hill. I was sure we were lost but the 
trail came out at what, we were later 
told, was a Boy Scout camp. It was 
at the edge of Cullaby Lake oppo- 
site the north side parking lot. The 
camp was deserted so we followed 
the lake around to the parking 
lot then walked up to the high- 
way. After walking along the high- 
way for a while there was another 
road going west; still trying to get 
to the beach, Bill, and I followed 
it. We walked until a little store, I 
think it was called West Lake Store, 
appeared on the right side of the 
road. It was here that we gave up 
our attempt to get to the ocean and 
called Mom to come get us. By that 
time, we had been walking for hours 
and had enough of adventure for the 
day. To say that she was not happy 


with us is an understatement; I was 
only about age eleven at the time, 
but that day started my interest in 
exploring the woods and Crown Z. 
It’s strange now that I think about 
it, but I wasn’t afraid at any time 
I was up there by myself. I knew 
there were bobcats and mountain 
lions but they didn’t bother me. 
The one time I did see wildlife I 
was on the back of Meretrix and 
came upon a huge spiked elk. We 
were following a logging road and 
came around a bend and there it 
was, HOLY COW!! At that point I 
lost total control of the horse. She 
turned around and started to run 
then turned back to look at the giant 
animal, then turned around again. 
Her ears shot forward and she was 
breathing hard. It was like being on 


Mrs. FRANCES LOUISE WILLIAMSON HOFFMAN. 
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STATE AND LOCAL DIGNITARIES WITH PRESIDENT JOHN F, KENNEDY AT TONGUE POINT ON SEPTEMBE 
PHOTO Is SENATOR MAURINE NEUBERGER, THE ONLY WOMAN ELECTED TO THE U 
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Or€tI# ADVWISHDO 


)EPTEMBER 27, 1963. WALTER LOFGREN IS THE SECOND MAN BEHIND PRESIDENT. ON THE LEFT IN THIS 
TO THE U.S. SENATE FROM OREGON, ACCOMPANIED THE PRESIDENT TO ASTORIA. 
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a mechanical bull. I was just trying 
to hold on to the saddle and not fall 
off. 

One of our other neighbors, 
Mrs. Hoffman, also had horses and 
we often rode together. One day 
there was a group of us who went 
for a trail ride on Crown Z where 
Bill and I had walked. It was where 
I learned the phrase “I have to see 
a man about a horse.” One older 
gentleman, Jim Cox, who was lead- 
ing the trail ride, made the state- 
ment, got off his horse and walked 
into the woods to take a pee. I had 
no idea what he was talking about 
and was following behind him. Mrs. 
H. called me back. Thank good- 
ness!! Yikes!! Mrs. H. showed me 
the path that Bill and I should have 
taken that went down the hill and 
ended at the north parking lot side 
of Cullaby Lake. It was to the right 
on the Crown Z road about one 
hundred feet from where Bill and I 
had gone left and subsequently got 
lost in the woods. From then on 
almost every other week my dog, 
Curly, and I would make the trek 
to Cullaby Lake and back. 

The Fennertys next door had 
a cousin, Kristy Coughlin, who 
would come to Astoria from Renton, 
Washington to stay with them for 
the summers. She and I became fast 
friends. We would read the same 
books (Trixie Belden and Nancy 
Drew), wear the same clothes, all 
the things young girls do. Also, 
we used to camp out wherever we 


could. We slept in our garage, in 
the back yard and one year we spent 
the whole summer sleeping in the 
Fennertys’ sauna. It was a large 
sauna with cedar walls and benches. 
Kristy would take the upper bench 
and I took the lower bench. It was 
quite the adventure. Then we would 
go out and ride horses up and down 
the road. The Fennertys also had a 
pond where we would swim. It was 
a nasty patch of water. I wouldn't 
consider swimming there now. 
It was filled with duck poop. We 
would get out covered with the stuff. 
One time one of the horses got too 
close to the pond and slipped into 
it. The bottom was deep with muck. 
They had to get a tow truck, park it 
on the top of the hill and attach a 
rope to get that poor horse out. 

For something to do, Bill 
had decided to climb one of the 
forty-foot cedar trees next to 
the Fennertys’ pond. He was the 
tough sort and indestructible. He 
climbed up to the top, lost his grip, 
yelled and slid down the branch- 
es head first. I thought for sure he 
was a goner but by the time he got 
to the bottom Bill was laughing so 
hard, he climbed up and did it again. 
What a nut!! 

We had about one and a half 
acres of property so Mom and Dad 
decided that it would be a brilliant 
idea to plant about half of it in a 
vegetable garden. It was the biggest 
home garden I had ever seen. They 
planted potatoes, lettuce, kohlra- 
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bi, radishes, corn, beans, peas and 
a number of other crops. It was our 
chore each week to weed two rows 
each. We absolutely hated it and 
would do anything to get out of it. 
At harvest time we always took off 
somewhere. Dad had built a huge 
bin the size of a cord of wood that 
we filled heaping with potatoes. We 
ate them every night for that whole 
year. I didn’t eat potatoes for a long 
time after that. 

One day the Fennertys’ pig, Big 
Momma, got out of her pen, swam 
across the pond, walked up the 
road and ended up in my moth- 
er’s extremely well-tended flow- 
er garden. She was so mad, under- 
standably, but we all thought it was 
funny. That was the first, and only, 
time I had ever seen a pig swim. 
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BECKY AND MICKEY FENNERTY, CA. 1974 


Our school bus stop was about a 
half mile down the road near where 
our neighbor Mrs. Hoffman lived. 
She had a huge amount of proper- 
ty where she kept cows and hors- 
es. The bus stop was on the corner 
next to the cattle field. One time I 
went up to the fence to pet a cow, 
turned around to leave and was 
licked by the cow up the back of my 
arm. Have you ever been licked bya 
slug, I haven’t—but imagine it. That 
is what it felt like, yuck!! 

The school bus was our life- 
line to civilization. Once we got 
on we were able to socialize again. 
It would take us to school and we 
would be amongst people. My best 
friend was Maryann Cutlip. We 
met in sixth grade and always hung 
out together. Another friend was 
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TREE FELLED BY STORM ACROSS LOUKAS ROAD. MARCH 1974. 
left to right: LauRA PENNER, HENRY PENNER, GUS FENNERTY, AND BILL PENNER. In 
front: MickEY AND BECKY FENNERTY. 


Suzanne Killion. She talked me 
into getting my ears pierced at the 
local beauty college. I was envious 
of her because she was so beautiful 
and lived close to town. 

At Lewis and Clark School, they 
had a circus made up of students 
who took part in the performance 
each year. I loved going to the 
show. There were acrobats, tight 
rope walkers and performers of all 
types. It was amazing because the 
performers were all kids my age. I 
didn’t perform because I was in 
no way athletic but loved to watch 
them. We enjoyed jumping on the 
huge trampolines that the school 
had. My classmates and I would 
spend my whole PE class jumping 
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or playing “Kill Bounce” on those 
tramps. 

In the late 1970s our parents sold 
the house in the woods and moved 
toa farm on Lewis and Clark Road 
that was closer to civilization. We 
had several new neighbors and a 
lot more opportunities to get out 
and see people. Television and 
radio broadcasts were better and 
we didn’t feel so isolated but Ill 
never forget that time living in the 


sticks. > 
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FORMER ASTORIA HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL WAS THE FIRST 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
By Malcom Van Meer 


IRGIL EARL was best known as 
Di. winningest high school foot- 
ball coach of the early 1900s and the 
first athletic director for the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, but many Astorians 
don’t know of his prominence as the 
high school principal at the local 
high school, Astoria High School. 

Earl was a five-year letterman for 
the University of Oregon football 
team. 

During his playing time at 
Oregon he acted as the student 
athletic director, which was not 
unusual in the early days of college 
athletics. 

His biggest achievement was 
the hiring of track and field coach 
Bill Hayward from Albany College 
(Now Lewis and Clark College in 
Portland). 

After graduation, Earl became 
a successful prep school football 
mentor at the new Washington 
High School in East Portland which 
was just three years old and recently 
split from Lincoln High School. His 
Washington Colonials were 49—-16- 
4. From 1909 to 1918, his 1914 squad 


beat Estacada High School 139-0 in 
a single contest, while the 1916 team 
finished 4—o—2 and was unscored 
upon during the season. 

Earl’s 1912 unit (8—o-1) has been 
judged as the best team in the coun- 
try by high school historians that 
year by many pollsters of the day. 

He would leave that position to 
become the principal at Astoria 
High School from 1919-1923. 

His busy schedule did not allow 
coaching at Astoria but he was in on 
the planning for the construction 
of the new Patriot Hall gymnasium, 
which was said to be the largest and 
finest facility in the state. 

He also was credited with guid- 
ing two Astoria High School basket- 
ball players to outstanding careers 
at the University of Oregon. 

Algot “Swede” Westergren and 
Arnie Kiminki were enticed to 
enroll at Oregon, leading the hoop 
program to a 57-13 win-loss record 
in three years of varsity play. West- 
ergren was a three-year All-Pacific 
selection for the Ducks and was the 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON'S 1924 OREGONA, PG. 147 


leading scorer in each of his play- 
ing days. 

He was named to the first team 
all-America squad in his junior 
season. 

Kiminki came off the bench 
to become a valuable replace- 
ment. After his stint at Astoria 
High School. Earl was named the 
first full-time Athletic Director at 
Oregon from 1923-1931. He held 
that spot until he took over the 
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position of Boys Dean from 1931 
through 1948. 

One of the largest student dorms 
on campus is named in his honor. 
The building sits directly north of 
Hayward Field. 

McArthur Court was also 
completed during Earl’s time at 
the helm. 

He would serve a total of forty 
years as an educator. je 
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The following article appeared on the front Page of the March 25, 1921 issue of 
the Ilwaco Tribune. 


ILwaco’s BAREFOOT 5 WINS 
BASKETBALL GAME 21-17 


AT WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Article provided by Malcom Van Meer 


Ae THE SECOND consecutive 
year the Ilwaco high school hoop- 


sters have won the championship of 
the Lower Columbia District. Last 
year most of the players graduated 
and the wise ones said I]waco will 
not win again. The last game, Friday 


March 18, was on the Warren- 


ton hardwood. This game was a 
hummer. 

The floor was so highly polished, 
so slippery, that the Ilwaco boys 
were lost. They could only salute 
the ball as it went by. 

If any of the team moved, they 
fell, and Warrenton piled up the 


score leaders with great glee. Finally, 
the Ilwaco boys took off their shoes 
and stockings and by the time the 
Warrenton players had recovered 
from their astonishment, the Ilwa- 
co five had tied the score. Ilwaco 
won 21-17. This closes the basket- 
ball season. Ilwaco High School is 
greatly indebted to the people of 
the community in helping to make 
a successful season. #> 
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From the 1920 AHS Zephyrus — “ibus” and “orum” were only two of the 
seemingly infinite number of endings on Latin words. 


LATIN DEPARTMENT 
By Ann Nonimus 


Little lines of Latin, 
Little feet to scan, 
Make the mighty Virgil 
And a crazy man. 
Yuoncibus chewibus gum in gymnasorum 
Heikibus spotibus little Younceorum, 
Youncibus goesibus to officorum 
Youncibus throwibus gum on the floorum 
Now Younce comes to gymanomorum. 
Boysibus smokibus back of auditorium 
Janibus smellibus their odororum 
Janibus squealibus on boys bygorum 
Boysibus smokibus now nevermorum. 
Freshibus takibus examinorum 
Freshibus copybus from neighbororum 
Teacherbus catchibus little freshorum 
Freshibus takibus Latin oncemorum. 
Knappibus comesibus to debatorum 
Knappibus winibus the oratorum, 
Decision goes to Knappibus-Svenson, 
All that we get is honorbus mention. 
Teamibus goes to Salemorum, 
Teamibus tries to win penantorum 
Alasibus teamibus faileth to scorum, 
Team returnibus beaten oncemorum. 


Note: Perhaps Yuon is John and Bergman graduated from AHS 


Heiki is Henry (?) in 1905 and was the Latin teacher 


Latin, unfortunately, is not there (1915-1955) with only a couple 


taughtintheschoolsmuchanymore _ years teaching elsewhere. Her father, 
although it is a great base for learn- Charles Bergman, was well-known 
ing French and Spanish. Anne _ forthe wooden ducks he carved. je 
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THE WEATHER 7 


Te We 


SJ cD Bi 
THE MORNING ASTORIAN (1873) AND ASTORIA 


Tie COUNTY OFFICIAL PAPER 
1892) CONSOLIDATED 


‘ASTORIA, OREGON, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 194] 


PRICE FIVE CENT 


PAPER CARRIERS 
by David Tennant 


CT HE ASTORIAN BUDGET in the 

Ven, was available to the locals 
either by subscription, ie., the local 
paperboy who delivered it every day 
except Sunday, or bought it from 
the paperboys who hawked it on the 
streets, cafes, taverns, and the like. 


HAWKING THE BUDGET ON 
THE STREETS AND OTHER 
DOWNTOWN PLACES. 

I started selling the Budget on 
the streets downtown when I was 
in about the third grade but only 
on Saturdays. I was too small to 
have a regular route, and we got 
out of school too late to make any 
money on the streets on week- 
days. I think printing was finished 
around noon, so Saturday was it for 
making some money. My brother 
Dick was five years older than me, 
and I was sort of his pupil. On any 
given Saturday, a handful, six to ten 
maybe, of my schoolmates could be 
waiting for the paper to come off 
the press. Several are listed below, 
some with their own account of 
this activity. Saturday was our best 
day of the week since we could be 
on the streets hawking our papers 
as soon as they came off the print- 


ing press. Around noon, a stack 
of “hot off the press” Budgets were 
brought to the front office, where 
John H. Verschueren, the circula- 
tion manager, doled out the papers 
to each of us, one by one, as we wait- 
ed in line for our turn. He would 
ask how many, and we would fork 
out two cents per copy. We would 
usually start with about ten papers. 
Just as soon as we had the papers in 
hand, we would “bolt” for the door 
and out to the hotspots. 

A vivid memory stays with me 
which pertains to this part of the 
endeavor: my brother Dick, upon 
getting his stash of papers from 
Mr. Verschueren, dashed to the 
exit door, zoomed a cross the street 
when—BAM!— an unnoticed car 
launched him about five feet (an 
exaggeration, I’m sure!). A broken 
collarbone put him out of commis- 
sion for a few weeks. I, of course, 
viewed the entire thing from the 
Budget office window. 

The money-making hotspots 
were the hospitals and taverns. 
Taverns because the patrons tend- 
ed to be a little loose with their 
spare change; hospitals for the 
sort of captive audience hoping 
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for anything to break the monot- 
ony. Several papers were sold on 
the street as we walked from one 
place to another, constantly bawl- 
ing out—B-u-g-u-u-t, Sto-r-r-r- 
ia-n-n B-u-g-g-u-t—in kind of a 
sing-song manner. The Columbia 
Hospital was first on the list and St. 
Mary’s second. The Columbia was 
first because even though it was a 
little further, it wasn’t quite as scary, 
with no nuns to confront. So we 
went from room to room; if a sick 
person wanted a paper, he would 
motion or say so, and we came into 
the room giving them the paper, 
and they gave us five cents! That 
was if we were lucky. Too often, the 
money for the transactions would 
be in the pants pocket of trousers 
hanging on the wall or a bed tray. 
In which case, we had to fetch it and 
or find it. This may not sound like 
an onerous task to grown-ups, but 
it bordered on a fearsome action to 
a nine-year-old kid. Too often, the 
sick person would sit up or move in 
some manner such that too much 
bare skin was exposed, making our 
hair stand straight up! 

St. Mary’s was worse. The nuns. 
In their God-fearing black habits 
and stern manners (they always had 
squarish-shaped rimless glasses), 
and spoke in terse tones in direct- 
ing us on our routes to the patients. 
And another much-feared obstacle 
we were required to confront if we 
were to get to the second and third 


floors was the elevator. The old kind 
with “scissor-like” doors...metal 
slats that opened and closed like a 
pair of scissors...or at least to our 
minds. We were sure that sooner 
or later, one of our hands would get 
where it shouldn't be and be sliced 
right off by those doors!! Regardless, 
on a good day, we might sell all of 
our papers during the visit, in which 
case we would hot-foot it back to the 
Budget office and buy more papers. 
If some other guy got his papers 
first and would obviously head for 
the hospitals, the next best targets 
were the taverns. The ones I remem- 
ber include the Fiesta Club, Thiel’s, 
The Recreation, The Schooner, and 
The Club. Restaurants and cafes 
were next on the list but not quite as 
lucrative as the taverns, patrons not 
being quite as loose with their spare 
change as a gent who had been at 
the tavern for some time might have 
been. Another potential gold mine 
for a nine-year-old stripling was the 
ferry lines, especially during peak 
tourist seasons when cars were 
stuck in line for hours (seemingly). 

Once we had “wrung the town 
dry” in terms of prospective venues 
for more money, we would weari- 
ly trek back to the Budget office to 
redeem unsold papers for two cents 
apiece. And so it went as we walked 
from place to place, announcing as 
we went along, “Budget...Astori- 
an-n-n Budget” 
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ONE OF THE PERKS 
Perhaps it was the first time I sold 
papers with my big brother Dick 
that, along the way, we stopped 
at Pat and Len’s Cafe, near the 
Riviera Theater, and he ordered us 
hamburgers and french fries. I had 
never even heard of them before. It 
was an eye-opener for me. I mean, 
the fries and burger were so good. 
The burger was always served with 
mustard and onion. It cost twen- 
ty-five cents, and the fries were 
ten cents. I remember telling 
Mom about it and had no words to 
describe what a “french-fry” was..... 
“they are kind of spongy”.... is all I 
can remember of my description. 


MEMORIES FROM BUCK 
(LowELL) TEASLEY. 

His primary money-making 
venues were the Schooner Tavern 
and ferry lines. Patrons at the 
Schooner frequently had a lot of 
various coins on their tavern table 
and, upon requesting a Budget, 
would often just sort of sweep a 
bunch of them over to Buck. One of 
the customers gave Buck a sugges- 
tion to try the “cozy rooms” near the 
present site of the bowling alley. We 
now recognize this area as Astoria’s 
Red Light District. Anyway, Buck 
had to go up a flight of dimly lit 
stairs and down a hallway at the top 
of them that led to a curtain door. 
So, he knocked on the door frame. 
A “flimsily dressed” woman would 
open the curtain just a smidge, 
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never more than a few inches. Buck 
would swallow hard and mutter, 
“Bud-get”? The woman would take 
one or more papers and disappear 
for a bit, only to return with one to 
two dollars! Well, Buck had found 
his own little gold mine. 


THE BUDGET ROUTES AND 
THE CARRIERS 

Most of the folks got their daily 
Budget delivered to their door every 
day by the carriers, the “Budget 
Boys.” When we got alittle older, we 
could take on the responsibilities 
of having a dedicated paper route 
that wandered throughout the hill- 
side neighborhoods. Every paper 
route had a number and a location 
drop site to retrieve the bundle. 
The bundled deliveries were made 
by Delbert (somebody?). On occa- 
sion, we could watch as he scooped 
“a bunch” of papers off the printing 
press, then take them to the next 
room where he counted out all the 
respective bundles for the various 
routes around town and marked the 
route number on them. He used a 
piece of lead scrap (from the print- 
ing press), which made an excel- 
lent, large marker, to mark the route 
numbers on each bundle, and then 
he tossed each bundle into the back 
seat of his delivery car and drove to 
the specified locations where the 
carriers would pick them up. We 
were given a “Budget bag,” an over- 
ly large canvas satchel to carry the 
papers in. We had to memorize the 
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paper route, i.e., which houses got 
a paper. The delivery method was 
probably universally used through- 
out the country: “fold and toss.” Our 
job was to ensure a paper was left on 
every porch or mail slot. To fold it, 
we had a precise pattern of first fold- 
ing, then rolling, and then “bend- 
ing” into a 90-degree angle...sort 
of. Then we just aimed and tossed 
from the sidewalk to the porch as 
we passed by. 

‘The vagaries of the folding and 
tossing were two: the misaimed 
toss meant we had to retrieve the 
thing and do it again. Retrieval was 
no small feat if man-eating dogs 
were right where the paper landed. 
The main “folding” problem was 
that on Thursday, the paper had all 
the Piggly-Wiggly, Hauke’s Sentry 
Market, and Modern Cash food ads 
for the coming week, so the paper 
was “thick.” Instead of the nomi- 
nal eight to twelve pages, it thick- 
ened to about sixteen, if remember 
correctly. So when it came to “bend- 
ing” the paper so it could be tossed 
without unfurling, it was now a big 
fat roll not given easily to being 
bent. No problem; we were gener- 
ally successful. But, not infrequent- 
ly, as we reached the maximum give 
of the newsprint, it would just bust 
wide open! Well, in that case, we 
hoped like crazy that there had 
been one or two extra papers includ- 
ed in our bundle. 

At the end of the month, we 
would go “collecting,” i.e., go door 


to door of our route customers to 
collect a dollar for the month’s 
effort. Before leaving my house for 
such an ordeal, I would have the 
receipts all made out in advance so 
I could just tear it out when the fee 
was duly transacted. We usually had 
one or two customers who would 
give us a twenty-five cent tip every 
month. The only one I remem- 
ber doing this was the then-sher- 
iff, Paul Kearney. They lived on the 
NE Corner of eighth and Kensing- 
ton. The tip rarely exceeded a quar- 
ter and, more often, was five to ten 
cents. Several of the carriers list- 
ed below stressed that the collec- 
tion process was a great start at a 
young age in being responsible with 
money, duty, etc. 


SOME OF THE KiIps I KNEW 
WITH BUDGET ROUTES. 

From Brian Brown: For almost 
two years, from 1952-54, my young- 
er brother and I split a large Budget 
route. He took about a third of the 
papers and I did the rest. The route 
stretched from above the old PP&L 
plant on Youngs Bay to two blocks 
down Williamsport hill. It included 
the trailer park on the bay. We also 
did the collecting. One lady tipped 
me twenty-five cents a month. Her 
paper was always crisp and dry, fold- 
ed neatly, and gently placed inside 
her storm door, so she wouldn’t 
have to come out into the weather. 
Another customer had an aggressive 
Golden Retriever named Prince. He 
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would hear my bike on the gravel 

driveway and intercept me before 

I got to the mailbox. So, there we 

were, me on one side of my bike and 

Prince barking with an attitude on 

the other. The owner would inter- 
vene. Eventually, that delivery dete- 
riorated to me rolling the paper as 

tightly as I could, folding it in two 

(boomerang-like), and tossing it as 

far as I could onto their front steps, 
rain or shine. I had one other dog 
issue. This dog was smaller, and my 
first impression was that this one 

was friendly but inquisitive. Until 

the day it bit me on my right ankle. 
Lesson learned. 

Annually, the Budget had a thick- 
er, much heavier issue. I recall it 
was the Sunset Empire edition. 
I remember having to go back 
two or more times to reload my 
paper sacks. With this much more 
weight and bulk than normal, I was 
unsteady on my bike. On one gravel 
road that transitioned to wet mud, I 
lost control and went down. Lucki- 
ly, the papers and my bike were fine. 
I, however, ended up with a minor 
thumb fracture. So, I adapted to 
running my route with one splint- 
ed thumb over the next four weeks 
or so. 

My most vivid memories are the 
nights that our papers were deliv- 
ered late. We must have been at 
the end of the line. At times, in the 
winter, the papers were so late that 
we had to run our route partially or 
entirely in the dark. Those nights, 
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wet and cold in the wind and rain, 
improvising to keep the papers dry, 
sloshing through puddles; every kid 
should have a paper route and expe- 
rience this. And I can never forget 
how inky-black my hands were 
every night after handling all those 
papers. 

Jan Romsos and Judy Sagan part- 
nered on their paper route. “[We] 
rode our bikes down 14th every 
morning at 4:30 and delivered in 
the Astor neighborhood. We were 
saving for new school clothes.” 

Helena Uunila was another that 
worked to acquire spending money. 

“I, too, had a Budget route on Alameda 
Ave. I collected the money and 
carried the usually SOGGY (from 
the rain or misty Oregon Sunshine) 
canvas bag. I can still remember the 
distinctive smells of various hous- 
es and some of the characters who 
weren't sober when I did the collect- 
ing. Quite an eye-opening experi- 
ence for a thirteen-year-old who still 
had a Finnish accent!” 

Harvey Chan took over a 
downtown route from Wally 
Sarpola. Harvey’s younger cousin 
tailed along selling papers in front 
of Thiel’s. It seems he did pretty 
well. He said he didn’t know how 
to count change, so the patron 
frequently told him to keep the 
difference. 

In the sixth through eighth 
grades, Carol (Nielsen) Renkema, 
who swooned at the sight of horses, 
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delivered papers to Jeffers Gardens, 
naturally on horseback. 

Mary Nell Niemi’s little broth- 
er Ed delivered in the Miles Cross- 
ing area. 

Danny Williams handed his 
route off to his brother Rick, who, 
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Davip TENNANT AND JAN ISAACSON AT THE 1958 ASTORIA HIGH SENIOR BALL. 


likewise, gave it to their sister Ann. 
Their route included Irving and 
Jerome, near the high school. 

Jim McAllister had a route 
along Alameda in Uniontown with 
Arnold Curtis occasionally helping 
him. 
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Fred Oltmanns and Buck Teasley 
delivered both the Budget and the 
Portland Journal. 

Larry Morris from Star of the Sea 
[school] had a Journal route. 

David, Daniel, and Dick Tennant 
had routes on the hilltop, the Lewis 
and Clark school area. 

Neil Mattson had a route in the 
hilltop/high school area, delivering 
both the Budget and Journal. 

And so, it turned out to have been 
an important learning experience 
for all of us, preparing us for life’s 
trials ahead. 


About the author, Dave Tennant 

I was born in Astoria in 1940; we 
lived in the hilltop area (Niagara) 
until I was twelve when we moved to 
a couple of acres in Lewis and Clark. 
Then three years later, we moved back 
to town. Both areas, farm and town, 
were wonderful places for a young 
man to gain experience. The three 
years I spent in the country proved 
to be a jumping-off place for going 
into a life centered in biology, while 
the years in town provided me with 
experiences that also proved valu- 
able. Having a paper route for sever- 
al years and selling papers downtown 
on the street gave a lad experience of 
all kinds. Making my own money at 
avery young age as a paperboy made 


it easy to take on the jobs that were to 

come with high school. My first “real” 
job was at the Liberty Theatre, which 

was managed by a Mr. Schram at that 

time. It paid handsomely.. .fifty cents 

per hour. Chores within the theater 
included scraping gum off the seat 

bottoms and floors. A high light (pun 

intended) was replacing burnt-out 

lights within the huge ceiling chande- 
lier, which we accessed through some 

seemingly secret passageways in the 

ceiling structures. A year or two later, 
a friend encouraged me to apply at 

Woody’s Drive-In. I became a car hop, 
a job which provided much-revered 

memories. 

Life in the country was so differ- 
ent. We bought a cow for the milk. 
My brother and I milked her day and 
night, taking turns. Occasionally Babe 
would whack and spill the full pail of 
milk ifwe did something slightly wrong. 
I learned to love farm animals, the 
woods, the outdoors, hunting and fish- 
ing, and eventually, a life as a biolog- 
ical oceanographer. Upon retirement, 
I moved to the Willamette Valley and 
planted a five-acre vineyard of wine 
grapes. Upon growing too old to keep 
up the vineyard, I returned to Asto- 
ria to just enjoy. Just a few weeks ago, 
we purchased four chicks and a small 
chicken coop which will house the little 
buggers in the backyard. pe 
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Horse BARNS 
By Dr. Stewart McCollom 


ORSE BARNS ON farms and ranch- 
He: throughout the World are 
about as pervasive as fleas on a dog’s 
back; however, floating horse barns 
are something else again. Float- 
ing horse barns were used on the 
Columbia River from the 1880s to 
1948 to house the horses used for the 
harvesting of about ten tons of salm- 
on per day. This commercial fishing 
activity was done during the low 
tide when it was possible to wade 
and drive teams of horses in fairly 
shallow water. The horses were used 
to bring the net, consisting of a cork 
line, the web and the lead line into 
the more shallow part of the river 
which would allow the harvesting 
of the fish and the reloading of the 
net onto the flat top skiff. I worked 
on these “seining grounds” during 
the summers of 1945 and 1946. 

At one of the seining grounds, it 
was decided it would be far more 
efficient to house the horses adja- 
cent to where the salmon were to 
be harvested rather than being 
towed out by boat from Astoria 
each morning. Therefore, the float- 
ing horse barn made its appearance 
on the Columbia River. Now comes 
the interesting part! Obviously, the 
care and feeding of these horses had 
to be provided by someone who 
was willing to take on the respon- 
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sibility. Such a person, dubbed the 

“barn boss,” lived a very solitary life. 
However, several times a summer 
when there was an early morning 
low tide, the entire crew of about 
fifteen men would take up resi- 
dence in the horse barn. Included in 
this group were the “skinners” who 
drove the teams of horses. 

During these “sleep-overs,” I was 
startled to see the copious amount 
of alcohol consumed by these men 
whose breath the following day 
was overwhelming! Also, these 
men seemed to have the uncanny 
ability to exist on very little sleep, 
allowing them to play an amazing 
array of “games of chance” all night. 
Cribbage was one of their favorite 
games. It was a sight to watch and 
hear these men, after a night of 
drinking, go about their work driv- 
ing their teams of horses in and out 
of the water while standing on the 
double tree shouting instructions at 
their horses, calling them by name. I 
was told that “old Bess” would never 
let me down. Obviously, there was 
a bonding relationship between 
horse and man. 

The horse barns were the refuge 
of choice several times a week when 
the Russians would bring down the 
Columbia, a newly completed “baby 
flat top” during WWIL. (built in the 
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Vancouver and Portland shipyards) 
They were in a big rush to get these 
ships in action, so they disregard- 
ed the regulations that ships of a 
certain size must operate at a very 
reduced speed to avoid flooding. 
The wave sent across our work area 
(many of us standing in chest-high 
water) was about six to seven feet 
high and was a clear danger to our 
safety. The best, most stable retreat 
was the trusty old horse barn! Also, 
putting the horses back in their 
barn at the end of the workday 


could be something of a challenge. 
The planking on which the hors- 
es walked to get into the barn was 
designed to float for some obscure 
reason. When the water was high at 
the end of our working day, getting 
the horse onto the walk wasn’t easy. 
When the tide was low, at the begin- 
ning of our work day, said plank 
angled down at a forty-five-degree 
slant. 


More reminisces of Dr. McCollom to 
follow in a future issue. 
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UNIDENTIFIED MAN HANDLING SEINING HORSES. 
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ELEVEN UNIDENTIFIED MEN ON A PIER WITH SEINING BARNS BEHIND THEM. 
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CCHS IMAGE # 00.191.368.001 


CCHS IMAGE #97.065.016 
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IMAGE CouRTESY OF Davip TENNANT. 
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